MODERN TRAVEL

THE NOMADS' ROAD TO KABUL

FROM the Khyber to Kabul, I saw the road as a moving
string of camels. The nomads, who had spent the six
months of winter in India wandering as far south as
Calcutta and the ports of the Western Ocean, were
returning to their mountains. The great serai at Dakhr
could not hold a tenth part of the animals laden with
merchandise, tents and bedding. Huge, shaggy beasts,
with tassels hanging among the folds of fur, filled the
lane between rows of tea-booths. They looked as if
they wore stockings and mufflers. I supposed they had
put on their thickest coats for the journey, but the
material was beginning to wear thin. Hip-bones and
shoulders protruded from the woolly coverings. They
were proud beggars, those camels, with their magnifi-
cent fur in tatters.

As shaggy and as loosely covered were the huge men
in pushtins who mingled with them on the most intimate
terms. Or perhaps they were quite small inside their
colossal leather coats, the raw hide embroidered with
orange and lined with sheep's fleece, the unused sleeves
standing out in peaks. Each pushtin had the appearance
of walking about by itself. The owners had wine-dark
faces with the boldly curved noses of Jew or Roman,
and though they wore all sorts of haphazard headgear,
from hateful little woollen caps, mass-woven somewhere
in a sweated civilisation, to turbans biblical in volume,
there was enough red and blue about their persons to
maintain the illusion of Asia.

The women had the same arrogant noses and a flush
of red under their brown. They were covered with silver.
It was sewn on their sleeves and spread in a breastplate
of coins upon their bosoms. It hung in fringes on their
foreheads and made fans below their ears. It imprisoned
their ankles, sheathed their arms from wrists to elbows.
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